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POSS time 


Production in high gear—Seasonal labor 
needs of agriculture—Recruitment for food 
processing—Use of prisoner-of-war labor— 
Call for refrigeration repairmen—Streamlined 
form to expedite employment of veterans. 


“THE WAR PRODUCTION program is now in 
high gear and has settled down for a long pull.” Thus 
observes Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, in his 18th monthly report which 
sums up the progress made during 1943 and outlines 
the program for 1944. With the passing of 1943, 
Mr. Nelson pointed out, the United States has 
definitely solved the major problems involved in mass- 
production of munitions (the December production 
rate was close to the average monthly rate scheduled 
for 1944). But this does not mean that we can relax 
on the production front any more than we can on the 
battle fronts; the job ahead will continue to demand 
maximum effort and ingenuity from labor, manage- 
ment, and Government. The year 1944 may be 
expected to present new problems in expanding pro- 
grams, such as communications and electronics, air- 
craft, and heavy trucks. To keep pace with battle 
experience, designs will have to be revised and per- 
fected; assembly lines will have to be geared up; labor 
will have to be recruited and trained. But in contrast 
to 1942 and 1943 the munitions problems of 1944 will 
be specialized problems, smaller in scale than during 
the earlier period of war when all segments of the 
Nation’s munitions program were being pushed and 
shoved upward simultaneously. There are plenty of 
difficult problems ahead in aircraft, coal, anti-friction 
bearings, tire manufacturing, wood pulp, lumber, 
leather, textiles, and landing vessels, but the Nation is 
prepared to cope with them. A bright side of the 
picture is that critical material shortages have eased 
and will no longer hold up important programs. But 
local shortages of manpower will continue to plague 
recruitment staffs. 


{ Seasonal labor needs of agriculture are the largest 
single increase in total labor requirements, according 
to a recent War Manpower Commission survey of the 
Nation’s manpower needs for the first half of 1944. 
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Between January and July about 3.4 million persons 
will be needed for farm employment. The bulk of 
this labor will be supplied by women and young 
persons. 


§ Goals which have been fixed for the processing of 
canned fruits and vegetables for civilian and military 
use will make it necessary to recruit half a million 
workers, full and part-time, at the height of the food 


' processing season. In announcing this need, WMC 


Chairman Paul V. McNutt said: 


‘‘We are submitting our recuiting plans to canners 
and to our own personnel of the WMC United States 
Employment Service in 25 States. We will be ready 
to supply workers when the earliest food processing 
begins in the spring. 

**At the height of the canning season of 1943 about 
500,000 persons were employed in food processing. 
With larger goals of canned goods fixed for this year 
we shall need a greater number of workers at the 
height of the season. We propose to find those work- 
ers and to make sure that this year, as last, there is no 
wasting of food because manpower cannot be supplied 
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As Others 
See Us 


. By A. W. MOTLEY 


Acting Director, Bureau of Placement 
War Manpower Commission 


“THERE’S A TINGLE of electricity about the air 
of the employment office in this Gulf-port city. Under 
the humdrum surface of bureaucratic boredom, of 
people waiting their turn and girls answering tele- 
phones and office routine and searching indexes and 
tabulation of qualifications on filing cards, there’s a 
feeling of decisions and departures. This is the place 
where the future course of many a man’s life is 
decided. It has become one of the important cross- 
roads; so that the men who work in the office have 
come to have a sense of the importance of what they 
are doing that keeps some spring in their step and 
blood in their veins through the long detours of 
detail, the endless unsnarling of case histories, the 
low pay and long hours.” 


This is how John Dos Passos saw us in ‘“The People 
at War” (Harpers, August 1943). He caught some- 
thing of the spirit that has kept many United States 
Employment Service staff members on the job in 
spite of changing programs, “‘frozen’’ salaries, and 
hours of overtime at work which is often monotonous 
and routine, convinced that for them no other job 
could pay such dividends in personal satisfaction, 
convinced that the Employment Service is becoming a 
significant institution in the social structure of every 
community, recognizing that it is “‘the place where 
the future course of many a man’s life is decided.” 


Our Relations With People 


The USES has a responsibility unique among 
Government agencies. Rationing may determine the 
amount of sugar, the number of steaks, the quantity 
of gasoline we can have; tax policies may determine 
that a specific proportion of our salaries goes to the 
Government; materials control may restrict the num- 
ber of new cars or washing machines. But in the 
Employment Service “the future course of many a 
man’s life is decided.” That is not a figure of speech; 
it is a statement of fact by a man able to see beyond 
the routines of answering questions, asking questions, 
saying ‘‘yes,” saying ‘“‘no”—but always talking to 
people. The programs change, the routines change, 
but the people keep coming—and it’s about our 
relations with people that this article is concerned. 

How many people see under “‘the humdrum surface 
of bureaucratic boredom” in the local office? How 
completely does its manner of serving reveal to the 
public that we know we are dealing with men’s 
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MANY A MAN’S LIFE IS DECIDED” 


lives? For when we understand what that means 
then each applicant becomes an individual, faced 
with complex and perplexing questions about how 
best to make a living, looking to the Employment 
Service for some of the answers. And the answers 
will be given as completely and carefully as time and 
information permit, with all the courtesy, gracious- 
ness, and dignity to which a citizen of the United 
States is entitled from a representative of the Govern- 
ment which he supports. 

To be a representative of Government in a democ- 
racy implies a significant obligation. A Fascist 
Government may be concerned with how well the 
representative serves the Government; a democracy 
is concerned with how well the representative 
serves the people. 

Unfortunately there is something about crowds 
which brings out the worst in people. On street cars 
and elevators they push and jostle; waiting in lines 
they become snappy and irritable. And the crowds 
and the waiting encountered at the employment 
offices are no exception. The impatient see forms and 
interviews as just so much Government “red tape”’ 
designed to keep them from getting a job or getting 
the job they want. These and other factors some- 
times make our relationships with people difficult; 
these plus the fact that receptionists and interviewers 
also are affected by crowds. 

For the receptionist and the interviewer who 
meet scores of people each day, it is difficult to in- 
dividualize the person and his problem—he and 
others like him tend to become “‘applicants”’ en masse— 
that class of homo sapiens whose primary function 
seems to be to ask irrelevant questions, give vague 
answers, fill out forms illegibly, and otherwise add 
to the difficulties of getting on with the urgent local 
office business of filling important war jobs according 
to the order of their importance. 

These characteristics of applicants are aptly des- 
cribed by a discerning ‘‘Reporter-at-Large” for 
the New Yorker magazine (May 1, 1943) who observed 
the following incident in an employment office: 

“The interviewer glanced at a card on his desk 
then called out a name. A plump, rather pretty girl 
came up and sat down at the other chair beside the 
desk. She answered a series of set questions. 

The interviewer asked her what kind of a job she had 
in mind. ‘A war job, of course,’ she said, smiling at 
his simple-mindedness. 

***You mean in a factory,’ the interviewer asked. 

*“*No, a war job,’ she said. ‘You know. You 
must have seen the pictures in papers—girls in zipper 
suits. Well, like that. I wouldn’t like a dirty job 
in a factory. Besides it has to be here in New York. 
I’ve got to get my husband’s breakfast and supper. 
I’ve got to take care of our apartment.’ 

** “It’s. pretty hard to get work in New York,’ the 
interviewer said. ‘Maybe we can find you something 
in New Jersey. But even airplanes have to be made 
in factories, you know.’ 

“The girl turned her head away. ‘I guess you 

(Continued on p. 16) 
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WHAT HAVE YOU done to back the attack of our fighting men? We know that you have done many things. 
There is not a single USES worker who has not been asked to contribute to the Red Cross work of mercy; 
many of you have volunteered your services at USO recreational centers and canteens and at Service convales- 
cent hospitals. As a group you can be proud of your record as blood donors; your war bond pay roll deduc- 
tions are substantial and mounting. Not one of you, I am sure, would refuse to shoulder more of the total 
burden of war, especially if you could know that by doing so you would be giving our fighting men more of 
a fighting chance! Yet all that you can do, have done, seems remote from the war. 


But you of the USES have a singular opportunity to enhance the fighting chances of our men at this time. 
Knowing your eagerness for victory, your zeal for service, I can appeal to you to seize that opportunity, the 
ultimate result of which will be to put equipment on our combat fronts—the material needed, in the quantity 
needed, and arriving over there on time. It is this that I ask: that you redouble your efforts not only to find 
more workers but to channel them with dispatch to jobs where they are vitally needed. This you can do 
through the WMC inter-regional recruitment program, discussed in the following pages. 


Approach this job with the thought in mind: that the war plant a thousand miles distant from you may 
have idle machinery which, when manned by the workers found through your personal determination, will pro- 
duce war equipment that will speed Allied occupation of Tokyo and Berlin! Keep in mind that the military 
radio equipment manufactured by workers you found may share in that victory; that ships completed by men 
you sent to shipyards carried our boys safely and swiftly to the stragetic battlefronts. Surely the incentive for 
added service lies in these things. No greater opportunity could confront any group for direct service to 
the war effort. If in the past your wartime activities seemed discouragingly remote, here is your chance to 
participate directly in action that winds up at the battlefront. 


——PAUL V. McNUTT, Chairman, War Manpower Commission 








STRIKING A BALANCE IN MANPOWER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The War Manpower Commission’ was created to 
assume the major part of that responsibility—its spe- 
cific obligation being to keep war industries supplied 
with manpower. 


Headquarters and field staffs of WMC have worked 
hard to discharge this trust. Good Employment 
Service practice, sound principles, and well-tested 
standards have combined to produce effective 
résults at the local, area, State, and regional levels. 
But our task is not merely confined to respective 
areas of jurisdiction; it is in reality Nation-wide, and 
can be solved only by integrated Nation-wide action. 


Concept for 
Victory 


By JAMES H. BOND 


Deputy Executive Director, War Manpower 
Commission 


BUILDING UP the Nation’s armed strength through a 
national Selective Service system of induction has been 
but part of the job of meeting a national emergency. 
There is the concurrent task of equipping the armed 
forces, with all the ramifications of production that 
task implies. In addition, the civilian part of our econ- 
omy must be protected. Together these factors create 
a mobilization task huge and intricate, fraught with 
divers problems, and creating great responsibility. 
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Singly, our organizational units can but contribute to 
the total accomplishments; working with each other 
and together we make our objective certain. 


What steps were taken to assure coordination of 


‘efforts at all administrative levels so that uneven 


factors of labor supply and demand could be recon- 
ciled? Washington headquarters, with the coopera- 
tion and advice of the field personnel, developed the 
present inter-regional recruitment program of WMC. 





This program provides systematic means of expedi- 
tiously solving a common problem, one that must 
necessarily strictly transcend regional, State, area, or 
local considerations. 

This inter-regional recruitment program is based 
upon a balancing of labor shortages and surpluses, by 
areas within each region; and the assignment to 
regions showing net surpluses of quotas upon which 
net shortage regions may draw. Bi-monthly patterns 
are laid out indicating the quotas assigned to each 
surplus region, as well as the orders to be directed 
from shortage regions against such quotas. When an 
ordnance plant is to be built, when aircraft carriers 
are to be constructed, when millions of shells must be 
loaded, and when bombers are to be constructed, the 
responsibility of supplying manpower is not alone that 
of the local office immediately adjacent to the war 
plant, it is the responsibility of every last local em- 
ployment office in our Nation-wide system. 

I wish we could state that all regions have grasped 
the significance of this national concept of wartime 
recruitment. Unfortunately, only a few regional 
offices located in areas of lesser stringency have had 
the courage to undertake a job that inevitably brings 
criticism from community pressure groups. It is, of 
course, a thankless job, one not always fully under- 
stood by field personnel located in areas of critical 
labor shortage. But it is a highly necessary job; the 
meeting of war production labor quotas has an im- 
portance comparable to that of meeting combat- 
service quotas. Battle lines abroad and production 
lines at home are extensions of each other. 

The meeting of a critical manpower shortage 
through inter-regional recruitment directed by Wash- 
ington to a so-called less stringent area, can not be 
accomplished without some disruption in the com- 
munity’s labor picture. Nor is it an easy or pleasant 
task for the USES to have to urge employers to 
sacrifice experienced workers and adjust to new and 
untried groups of workers, i. e., women, older per- 
sons, physically handicapped, minority groups, and 
still maintain production schedules. Unfavorable 
community reactions result. The new labor is of a 
less desirable quality and their training is expensive. 
Blame is laid mistakenly at the door of local, State, 
and regional personnel, who are but carrying out a 
part of the national job. 

Hardships are also forced on the “‘taking”’ or labor 
shortage regions. Local office staffs endeavor to 
satisfy employer labor demands in the face of acute 
shortage. They must keep the goodwill of employ- 
ers, while striving to conserve what labor force exists, 
encouraging progressive planning toward fullest 
utilization of all available workers. Employers with 
lagging production schedules see manpower shortages 
as a local and not a national problem, and level 
unfavorable criticisms against the local USES office. 


Despite the difficulties that beset their path and 
community attempts to forestall action, less stringent 
regions must vigorously pursue the course mapped out 
for them and effect the necessary transfer of labor from 
one region to another to meet vital war production 
schedules which are jeopardized by scarcity of labor. 
Feast and famine have no validity in a wartime labor 


market. Areas of plenty must go to the rescue of areas 
of need. Failure to staff vital war industries has disas- 
trous implications for us all. 

One thing we must strive for if success is to crown 
our efforts, is to bring about better public acceptance. 
To do this, we ourselves must clarify our internal or- 
ganizational understanding of the national responsi- 
bility vested in the WMC as a whole and in each staff 
member personally. We should understand that each 
region must meet its own shortages within its own 
boundaries if possible, and in addition, yield up a 
share of its manpower to help other regions. More- 
over, the out-of-region need must be serviced as 
zealously as a local area’s own needs. 

The benefits of this inter-regional wartime recruit- 
ment task will carry over into the post-war period 
when we shall need a plan for another movement of 
workers. The experience we are gaining in the im- 
mediate and critical present will stand us in good 
stead when the time comes to realign the labor force 
for a winning of the peace. 

















(Continued from p. 7) 


qPossibility of using prisoners of war in farming and 
industry in United States areas where free labor is 
not available has been studied by representatives of 
WMC and the War Department. Limited use of 
prisoners on farms was begun last summer. The 
employer is required to pay the wage prevailing in 
his community, and the prisoner gets credit of 80 
cents a day for personal expenditures, the remainder 
going to the Government for camp maintenance. 


§A scarcity of experienced refrigeration repairmen 
has led WMC to appeal to all such skilled persons 
now working on jobs of lesser importance to the na- 
tional welfare to return to their former occupations. 
The peacetime total of approximately 28,000 of these 
repairmen in domestic service has decreased about 70 
percent, or 19,600, during the war. 


qThe shortage of such workers presents a serious 
threat to national health. War conditions heighten 
the importance of proper refrigeration and since 
equipment is impossible to replace old machinery 
must be repaired and kept in use if the Nation’s food 
supply and the people’s health are to be preserved. 


Under new procedures adopted by the War Depart- 
ment, the Veterans Employment Representative in 
the local office of the United States Employment 
Service will receive a copy of the new streamlined 
form called “Report of Separation.” This report 
(replacing seven separate forms and five letters) not 
only gives full and complete information on each 
discharged soldier to the USES and other agencies 
concerned with his reestablishment in civilian life but 
also informs the veteran of his rights, duties, and 
privileges with all necessary instructions in regard to 
them. 


COMING IN APRIL: Training Advances Better 
Manpower Utilization. This theme will cover pro- 
grams and activities of WMC’s Bureau of Training. 
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INTER-REGIONAL RECRUITMENT PROVES EFFECTIVE 


Review and 
Forecast 


. . By STEPHEN WOOD 


Chief, Labor Recruitment and Transportation 
Section, War Manpower Commission 


THE JOB OF mobilizing manpower from a con- 
tinually shrinking labor market has been—and is— 
a challenging responsibility to the War Manpower 
Commission. Industry has cooperated by breaking 
down jobs, introducing training programs, and 
lengthening the workweek, but in themselves these 
have not been sufficient to overcome labor stringencies. 
WMC and the local USES offices continue to face the 
threat of constant decrease even in marginal labor 
reserves—such groups as the older workers and part- 
time workers. No longer can we truthfully speak of a 
“surplus” in any labor areas; there are only stringent 
and less-stringent areas. The necessity for developing 
a national, nonprovincial, interregional recruitment 
program therefore becomes apparent: part of the 
labor resources of less-stringent areas must be brought 
to the aid of the critically stringent areas, where the 
danger of the war program bogging down may be 
greatest. This necessity has always been clear to the 
WMC. Early in the war program it became evident 
that eventually it would be necessary to take new 
steps to equalize the distribution of manpower in 
keeping with intensity of need. 


Interregional recruitment seemed to hold the 
greatest promise for correcting the “unbalance” that 
crept into the labor market as a result of uneven con- 
centration of war contracts. Accordingly peacetime 
programs were revised and by May 1943 the program 
incorporated these main features: (1) Complete re- 
view of all clearance orders to insure that they met 
basic standards precedent to clearance; (2) an ex- 
haustive monthly survey of labor supply and demand 
data and assignment of quotas to regions of relatively 
lesser stringency upon which shortage regions could 
draw; (3) issuance of periodic interregional recruit- 
ment patterns indicating quotas so assigned and the 
clearance orders extended against them; (4) pro- 
cedures for telegraphing additions of essential orders 
during each period; and (5) requirement of regular 
reports reflecting progress made in recruitment. 


The necessity for a new approach to interregional 
recruitment and the importance of backing it vigor- 
ously as a national responsibility of the WMC was 
emphasized to all regional directors. Most regions 
immediately accepted their obligations; many of them 
recorded outstanding jobs which have contributed 
substantially to the satisfactory production schedule 
that has been attained in most of the critical indus- 
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tries. A few other regions, however, refused to accept 
their share of the national responsibility and their 
conversion to a truly national point of view has been 
a slow process. On the whole, real progress has been 
made and it can be said with assurance that the 
regional offices and the headquarters staff are working 
closer together, and more effectively than ever before 
in discharging their portion of the WMC’s inter- 
regional recruitment responsibility. With the help of 
all State, area, and local offices—each presently doing 
its share and more—we can expect even greater 
progress than before because of our increased experi- 
ence and a heightened realization of the necessity for 
unified action to solve a common national problem. 


Accompanying this article are charts which reflect 
inter-regional recruitment results for the bimonthly 
period October-November 1943, and a table for the 
first month of the December—January pattern. 


It will be noted that, on the whole, recruitment 
results during October and November were good, 
although the emphasis placed upon the special staff- 
ing of a secret military project located in the Pacific 
Northwest curtailed the inter-regional service which 
would otherwise have been rendered to other em- 
ployers. The impetus on this special campaign con- 
tinued through December and this, together with the 
reluctance of workers to migrate during the holiday 
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season, resulted in a relatively low ratio of place- 
ments to openings extended during December. 

The degrees of effectiveness of each of the regions 
participating, during the 3-month period covered by 
the charts, are illustrated with a clarity which range 
downward from excellence to virtual nonparticipa- 
tion. A need clearly exists for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the inter-regional recruitment burden. 
Unpopular though the job may be, it is inescapably 
essential to winning a war which is still a national 
proposition; the confinement of the war and the tre- 
mendous task created by it to any single region is 
impossible. 

The implication of national redistribution of labor 
and of inter-regional recruitment and transportation 
of workers in a post-war economy are unlimited in 
scope. The problems inherent in post-war adjust- 
ments will be staggering. Thousands of displaced 
workers will wish to return to their home communi- 
ties; other thousands will want to remain on peace- 
time jobs where they have located during the war 
emergency. The occupational placement of return- 
ing war veterans to their best advantage and industry’s 
best utilization is a responsibility incumbent on the 
Government and will doubtless involve inter-regional 
movement. Likewise, the placement of veterans of 
industrial production, the men who stayed behind 
to produce war materials, is also a responsibility. 

The problem of reconversion of industry to peace- 
time production will be a tremendous job requiring 
full concentration of all of us to meet the occupational 
adjustments, manpower shifts, and demands of labor. 
That we must assume our responsibility is unques- 
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Authorized interregional recruitment results, December 3 through 31, 1943 
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tioned; that we can do a good job has been demon- 
strated; the cooperation of each region will be of as 
great importance after the war as it has been since 
the summer that preceded Pearl Harbor. 

Some of the past, the present, and the future of 
inter-regional recruitment has been briefly analyzed 
here. Our wartime job is not done—only through 
the continued assumption of our respective shares of 
responsibility for the national job can the task of the 
WMC be completed. But we can look forward to 
undertaking our peacetime responsibility in a better, 
more tranquil, frame of mind. Problems of perplexity 
equalling those now current will doubtless face the 
United States Employment Service, but we shall and 
must profit by the experience that has been gained 
during the accomplishment of our wartime manpower 
job. 








CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


Lapy LANTERN LiGHTERs: In Burbank, California, four 
housewives have been employed by the city to take over the 
lantern lighting job—heretofore an exclusive male vocation. 
They collect, clean, fill, light and replace lanterns around 
street hazards and construction work. 


SuspconTracTor: A Buffalo woman confined to a wheel chair 
for 11 years works in her own home as a subcontractor for a 
large aircraft plant, sorting and inspecting rivets for a factory 
she has never seen. 


Park GuarpIANs: Chicago’s Park District police department 
is using 50 women service guards at school and church cross- 
ings and to direct traffic and guard cars in municipal parking 
lots. 

The city also employs women numbering in the hundreds as 
florists, gardeners, storekeepers, crossing and service guards 
and laborers for the park district. 


Women StrEET CLEANERS: Baltimore sidewalks and roadways 
may now be expected to vie with gleaming white marble 
steps—a characteristic of the monumental city. 


PoLIcCEWOMEN: Connecticut and Rhode Island—Women police 
investigate ccimes and complaints involving women and 
minors, investigate public places and recreation facilities to 
protect morals of women and children, supervise parolees, and 
take custody of delinquent or neglected children. (The women 
were trained at the New York Police Academy.) 
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REPORTS FROM THE REGIONS 


How the various regions are contributing their share 
to the national inter-regional recruitment campaign 
is told in several regional reports appearing below. 








Call for 45 coal miners! Forty-five 
REGION II] minersin Alaska would save the haul- 

ing of coal by rail from Ohio to the 
West Coast, from the West Coast to Seward, Alaska 
by boat, and thence 700 miles to its final destination— 
a trip totaling about 5,000 miles. If these miners 
could be obtained from those anthracite fields in the 
United States, whose production would not be ad- 
versely affected by the withdrawal of small numbers, 
sufficient coal could be mined in Alaska to obviate the 
long haul from Ohio and also release shipping space 
for vital war materials. 


Accordingly, when an order was cleared to Pennsyl- 
vania USES headquarters at Harrisburg for 45 miners, 
a request was immediately telephoned to the Potts- 
ville local office. We instantly accepted the challenge 
to our recruitment techniques and endeavored to 
interest qualified applicants in accepting jobs. 5,000 
miles from home. At the same time, we realized that 
careful planning would be necessary to avoid labor 
displacement in the legitimate coal mining industry 
and to assure proper protection to anthracite pro- 
ducers under the WMC Employment Stabilization 
Program. 

The depression years had hit Schuylkill County, 
Pa., hard. Sale of anthracite dropped sharply, re- 
sulting in decreased production and sharp curtailment 
of mine employment. Since anthracite mining repre- 
sented the major industry in the county, many of the 
unemployed mine workers turned to mining “‘bootleg”’ 
coal—coal from land which they did not own or lease, 
but which the legal owner or lessee had abandoned or 
permitted to lie idle. The bootleg miners sank their 
crude shafts at first to get badly needed coal for home 
consumption; when later they were able to “reclaim” 
more coal than needed for personal wants, it was 
offered for sale locally and in metropolitan areas. The 
‘illicit trade” grew until it became “‘big business.” 


In 1939 the Anthracite Emergency Committee was 
organized to control the bootleg mining and to induce 
the labor thus employed to legitimate coal mining or 
other industry. World War II with its manpower 
requirements has the effect of aiding the Committee to 
achieve its objective. At the same time, the local 
USES has cooperated to salvage this potential labor 
supply for legitimate mining and war industry in 
general. The order for miners for Alaska provided us 
with a good opportunity to divert additional workers 
from this dwindling labor group. 

We set to work by distributing handbills containing 
detailed information on the Alaska jobs to bootleg 
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coal miners at their “‘dogholes’”’ work locations, and 
also discussed the job opportunities with them. We 
also tried to reach the workers through newspaper 
advertising, call-in letters based on registrations and 
occupational questionaire files, and through local 
news articles. 

Major inducements emphazised in “‘selling’”’ these 
jobs included attractive wage rates, free transporta- 
tion, reasonable rates for rooms and board, annual 
and sick leave privileges, free medical care and 
hospitalization. Nor did we neglect to stress the 
patriotic contribution inherent in these jobs. Inter- 
ested applicants were assured that the role they would 
play was important to the defense of Alaska. 

The task was not without its difficulties. Workers 
had to run the gamut of a rigid physical examination, 
and they had to secure a release from their local 
Selective Service Board granting authorization to 
leave continental United States for a 6-month’s 
period. There were many rejections because of 
failure to meet physical standards and in some cases 
draft boards refused to issue the necessary release. 
Others applied, but dropped out because of home 
difficulties or illness in the family. 

Nevertheless, we pushed our campaign vigorously 
and despite obstacles we got our men—the full quota 
of 45 miners. Washington arranged priority on 
transportation for the miners. The movement of 
these labor-soldiers was just as important in the eyes 
of the Government as troop movements. The local 
transportation arrangements were entrusted to the 
local USES representative. Just two weeks after the 
order had been received the first group of 15 miners 
left Pottsville. Another dozen workers entrained four 
days later, and the balance of the 45 started for their 
Alaska ‘‘battle stations” within the following two 
weeks.—Ray T. Baxey, Manager, USES, Pottsville, Pa. 


In the spring of 1943 approximately 
REGION IV_ 28,000 construction workers were 
available in the Washington, D. C. 
area because of curtailment in the construction in- 
dustry. Since few local placement opportunities 
existed, our problem was to make these workers 
available for jobs in other sections where their skills 
could be adapted to related occupations. Inter- 
regional clearance orders were accepted from west 
coast shipyards, from Pennsylvania steel mills, from 
aircraft plants, and from other essential war con- 
tractors, as well as from Government plants. 
Nonlocal employers needing workers were required 
to advertise in our local newspapers; spot announce- 





ments were sent out over the radio; handbills were 
passed out at strategic points in Washington. Union 
business agents cooperated in directing unemployed 
members to the local United States Employment 
Service office, and in arranging group meetings to be 
addressed by USES representatives. Both the active 
or inactive files furnished names to whom letters were 
sent. All office personnel were careful to see that any 
applicants visiting the local office for whom no local 
openings existed, were referred to these clearance jobs. 

Physical examinations were arranged at the USES 
office. Meetings were held to familiarize our staff 
with the orders on file, to meet visiting employer re- 
cruiters, and otherwise to organize all phases of the 
campaign. 

Result: Approximately 8,500 workers were re- 
cruited. Of these, 5,300 were sent to west coast ship- 
yards or to Navy overseas establishments; 1,500 went 
to steel mills in Pittsburgh, Pa., and 1,700 to other 
variously located war plants.—RoBertT A. Morrison, 
Manager, USES, Washington, D. C. 


Although a region of stringent labor 
REGION V __ shortage, Region V’s recruitment for 

out-of-region employers has, during 
the past few months, exceeded recruitment for em- 
ployers in Ohio, Michigan, and Kentucky in the less- 
stringent regions of labor supply. Consequently, 
Region V has been affected both as an order-holding 
and an applicant-holding region. 

The present inter-regional recruitment program has 
been accepted in Region V as the soundest approach 
yet proposed to the WMC’s national responsibility of 
meeting the Nation’s critical labor needs. It was 
recognized from the beginning that even though 
Region V had an over-all shortage of male labor, 
nevertheless from time to time workers would be 
released in certain occupations who would not be 
willing to accept work in related occupations. To- 
ward this type of surplus labor, our responsibility was 
plain—to make it available for employment in other 
regions. When construction workers were released by 
the completion recently of a large contract, over 500 
skilled men were recruited for an out-of-region con- 
tractor. In another instance, a number of highly 
skilled machine tool workers were recruited in one 
area on a negotiated loan transfer basis, for an out- 
of-region employer. Agricultural workers in Ken- 
tucky, available for other employment during the 
winter, are still being recruited for a Tennessee 
employer. 

Region V has had the usual local opposition to 
recruiting for out-of-region employers, but it has kept 
it at a minimum by fostering an understanding of 
WMC's national responsibilities not only among the 
personnel in the field, but also in local groups affected 
by the transfer of workers to other regions. The con- 
cept that recruiting for out-of-town employers is the 
region’s share of WMC’s responsibility to meet man- 
power needs on a national basis has been carried 
down to the local office level so that field personnel 
might effectively cope with objections to such recruit- 
ment. 

The experience of Region V as an order-holding 
region, on the other hand, has not been too satisfac- 
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tory. Successful operation of the inter-regional pro- 
gram is based on at least two assumptions: first, that 
the region in which headquarters authorizes the 
recruitment is one in which suitable workers are 
available; second, that the region to which the clear- 
ance order is extended accepts the order, as its share of 
the national responsibility, and makes an all-out effort 
to recruit workers up to the number of openings 
allocated to it. In some instances in the past, after 
orders were extended to less-stringent regions, they 
were declined on the basis of an over-all regional 
shortage. In other instances, orders were accepted, 
but only a small portion of the openings allocated to 
the region of recruitment were actually filled. In 
nearly every instance, aimless or random in-migration 
into Region V from the regions in which recruitment 
was authorized, far exceeded the recruitment re- 
quested on clearance orders. While Region V clear- 
ance orders were being declined, or only partially 
filled, by regions to which they were extended, reports 
were being received concurrently from workers who 
previously migrated from such regions that other 
workers were still available there, either wholly unem- 
ployed or working in nonessential activities. Even 
though some of these reports may be unfounded, they, 
nonetheless, have made it difficult to keep down 
unauthorized recruitment by employers who were 
denied inter-regional recruitment, and have increased 
difficulties in selling the clearance procedure to 
employers. 

There have, however, been instances in which 
Region V employers have successfully recruited the 
entire number of workers assigned to the region of 
recruitment. Fundamentally, the present inter-re- 
gional recruitment program is sound and, with care- 
ful selection of areas of recruitment and with genuine 
inter-regional cooperation, it can be of real assistance 
in meeting the Nation’s manpower needs.—HARLAN 
GRAVER, Regional Clearance Representative. 


Assembling workers for con- 
REGION VIII _ struction of the Alaska-Canada 

Military Highway (Alcan) is a 
story that presents considerable evidence of the work- 
ability of new operating methods developed by the 
WMC?’s Bureau of Placement and of the value of 
the new concepts in employer relationships and types 
of services available to them. 

The pre-war USES engaged in a careful ‘‘matching 
of men and jobs.”” Now the regional office Division 
of Placement must mobilize and allocate workers 
to essential employers within the region and, when 
necessary, to out-of-region employers. In order to 
discharge that responsibility effectively, it has been 
necessary to develop a planned progressive course of 
action to meet conditions as they develop. Waiting 
for the plum to fall or waiting for walk-in traffic to 
supply wanted workers will not get the job done. 

When recruitment for the Alcan Highway con- 
tractors was first begun, the method used was a 
standard one: advertising, call-in cards, pre-screen- 
ing, and referring to employer representative. This 
routine procedure, however, was not sufficient for an 
exceptional task. Tens of thousands of professional, 
administrative, skilled, and unskilled workers had 
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to be hired. Region VIII had to undertake a vast 
recruitment job which must be accomplished without 
detriment to essential war industry. 

Company representatives were limited in their 
recruitment of workers since the present labor supply 
exists in widely scattered geographical areas. Fre- 
quently, workers became available in small numbers 
in many areas and were available only for short 
periods of time. To supply recruiters in sufficient 
numbers and with proper training to assure adequate 
coverage of these scattered and often temporary 
supply areas was an impossible task. Contracting 
agencies saw this and eventually were glad of the 
proposal that hiring for Alcan be delegated to the 
WMC whose USES offices spanned the Nation and 
whose staffs were qualified to select workers for 
specific tasks. 

Objections had to be overcome because the employ- 
ers felt WMC offices did not know the jobs and there- 
fore could not make proper selections. On the other 
hand, we were confident of the ability and integrity 
of local office personnel to do the job. We knew, 
moreover, that if this large number of workers was 
to be obtained, the local offices would have to do it 
on a direct-hire basis. 

This direct-hire plan involved on the part of the 
applicant-holding office the following functions: se- 
lection, determination of physical fitness, clearance of 
citizenship status, transportation arrangements, and 
a determination that the worker met other require- 
ments. The final step, of course, was placement of 
the worker on the employer’s pay roll. The employ- 
ment of a worker by the local USES office could not 
be questioned except upon a showing of “failure on 
the job.”” The worker’s pay began at the time of his 
departure for the job. 

Tentative acceptance of a new concept of WMC- 
employer relationships as exemplified in the Alcan 
recruiting arrangements, is justified all around when 
the USES can point to a successful performance. 
The Alcan employers have expressed their satisfac- 
tion in unsolicited statements which state that by the 
direct hiring method, they got more, and better 
qualified, workers than previously had been hired 
by their own staff—Howarp J. Davipson, Regional 
Clearance Officer. 


The operation of inter-regional 
REGION IX _ clearance under established rules 

has had the most important regu- 
lative and controlling influences on the transfer of 
labor from one part of the country to the other. En- 
couraged by well advertized and attractive wage 
rates, vast numbers of workers have migrated to the 
coastal regions in spite of the shortage of housing and 
other deterring factors. This movement reached peak 
proportions several months ago when, for example, 
1,600 people were shipped to one West Coast employer 
in one week from one point in our region. This tide 
of migration, though confused enough by the ingrained 
individualism of many persons in refusing to accept 
any aid, would have been hopelessly scrambled with- 
out the guiding influence of established rules and 


channels of inter-regional labor transfer set up by the 
WMC. 
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After the first rush of this wartime migration was 
over, and many workers had returned to their homes 
humbled by the hardships of travel, we find greater 
recognition by workers and employers alike of the 
increasingly helpful and steadying influence in the 
manning of our war industries of the USES inter- 
regional clearance function. 

Approximately 50,000 workers have been sent out 
of this region in the last year in response to orders 
received from employers located in other sections of 
the country. 

The establishment of inter-regional quotas on a 
national recruiting pattern has brought more order 
and plan to our effort to improve inter-regional 
recruitment. This was a great aid in our work of 
reducing aimless movement of workers. The avail- 
able supply of labor is more evenly and fairly divided 
among employers. The employers themselves secure 
a more realistic picture of the supply of manpower 
and have more incentive for better planning along 
personnel lines. Every new step in orderliness and 
efficiency contributes its share in solving the man- 
power problem.—Epwarp McDona p, Regional Di- 
rector. 


Clearance Order V-Michigan—736 
REGION X_ asked Texas for 1,000 trainees, men 
and women, 18 years of age and up, to 
be recruited for aircraft assembly jobs in Ford Motor 
Company’s Willow Run Plant, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Accordingly, pooled interviews were scheduled in 
the Austin Area for the period November 22 to 
December 11, plus an additional day, December 17. 

The outlying offices of Brenham, Taylor, and Bas- 
trop were successively assigned 3-day recruitments. 
So that late applicants would not ‘‘miss the boat” but 
could be referred to the employer by the outlying 
offices, the recruitment was arranged for the Austin 
office during the last week. The 1-day clean-up re- 
cruitment was not scheduled for any office or point in 
the Area, but was left open for the office or offices 
which had applicants available. 

A meeting was held in Austin on November 18, 
attended by office managers, placement personnel, 
and the recruiting unit of the clearance section of the 
Austin office. The Area Director presided. It was 
pointed out that an applicant was or was not interested 


_ in referral depending upon how much information he 


could get at the interview as to community facilities, 
living quarters, household conveniences, buys trans- 
portation, personnel policies, and the employer’s code 
of treatment for employees. A representative of the 
Ford Company discussed these details in connection 
with the Texas recruitment plans. He stressed the 
inducements his company was able to offer new 
workers over and above money considerations. 
Among these were: Federal and other housing avail- 
able for all employees; cafeterias; churches; schools 
for workers’ children, and Ford Motor Company 
mechanical courses free to Ford employees; theatres, 
recreational facilities; and adequate police protection 
in the housing areas. He spoke of housing available 
in a village two miles from the job site, with bus 
service at a reasonable fare, and furnished interior 
and exterior views of houses actually available to 
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particular workers to be hired in the recruitment 
campaign. 

Recruitment aids such as newspaper advertising, 
radio spot announcements, and printed handbills were 
discussed and agreed upon. 

Advance recruiting was immediately started, espe- 
cially in the outlying offices. Following the Austin 
policy, civic groups, and chambers of commerce were 
advised of recruitment which was likely to move siz- 
able groups from their areas of influence. 

Brenham Office— Here also on November 22 pooled 
recruitment was held. Applicants were interviewed 
by the manager of the Brenham office and Ford Motor 
Company representatives in the towns of Brenham, 
Fayetteville, La Grange, Schulenburg, Giddings, and 
Caldwell, to which points interested persons came in 
from smaller communities. 

In addition to 900 handbills distributed prior to and 
during the pooled interviews, newspaper advertise- 
ments were placed in key newspapers. The handbill 
copy was excellent, enumerating such details as wages, 
advancement policies, working hours, educational 
programs, paid transportation, housing, community 
facilities, and other inducements. 


Total hiring through the efforts of the Brenham 
office amounted to 50 from a total of 59 referrals. 
Success was attributed to full advertising prior to and 
during the recruitment, attractive job openings, and 
to close cooperation by Ford Motor Company 
representatives. 


Taylor Office—Pooled interview recruitment in the 
Taylor office area (Taylor and Georgetown), on 
November 29, 30, and December 1 followed the same 
pattern used in the Brenham office area; advance 
notice to civic groups and advance handbilling fol- 
lowed by newspaper advertising and intensive recruit- 
ment by personal contacts. This resulted in the 
hiring of 19 of the 23 applicants referred to the 
employer. 

Bastrop Office—The Bastrop office, “‘dittoing”’ Bren- 
ham and Taylor and profiting from experienced per- 
sonnel, placed newspaper advertising in three 
newspapers with good coverage in the area and distrib- 
uted a total of 500 handbills prior to and during the 
pooled interview period, covering a wide radius 
including the towns of Bastrop, Elgin, and Smithville, 
principal population centers in this office area. 

Twenty-three men and women were hired from 30 
referrals made to Ford’s representative in the Bastrop 
office. A group of 12 soldiers about to be discharged 
for physical disability were interviewed by USES 
and Ford Company representatives at Camp Swift 
on December 3, and eight were hired. Applicants 
who came’ in to the Bastrop office too late to contact 
the employer, were referred to the Austin office and 
hired. Total recruitment results creditable to the 
Bastrop office on the pooled interview showed 39 
placements from 50 referrals. 


Austin Office—Recruitment in Austin local office 
area opened on December 4 following advance 
distribution of handbills; newspaper advertising 
appeared in local newspapers and six radio spot 
announcements were made each day during the 
recruitment. A total of 3,000 handbills were distrib- 
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uted in selected parts of the city prior to and during 
the recruitment period. 

The manager of the Austin office credited the 
hiring of 89 applicants from 91 referrals to careful 
planning, proper solicitation before the pooled inter- 
view, and careful screening of applicants by the 
Clearance Section, plus considerable “leg work” 
by the recruiting unit. 

Returning to Austin area on December 17, Ford 
representatives held a second pooled interview at 
Camp Swift and hired 14 discharged soldiers from 
19 referrals by the Bastrop office, and four applicants 
from the Brenham office. 

A total area-wide recruitment of 211 workers out 
of 242 referrals was due to well-conceived plans 
carefully followed. A controlling factor to the 
worker assenting to relocation in a new environment 
was the adequacy of advance information he could 
obtain on working conditions and community 
facilities.—R. L. Rotue, Acting WMC Area Director, 
Austin, Texas. 


x *k * 


During past years, the taciturn Navajo whose 
habitat is on a mountainous stretch of terrain in 
northwest New Mexico, has been relatively self- 
sufficient, coming off-the reservation to seek employ- 
ment but rarely, and depending on his small herds 
of sheep and goats and limited acreage of dry farm 
for his sustenance. In more recent years, however, 
the Navajos have been persuaded to take jobs off the 
government reservation where approximately 40,000 
of them live in widely scattered hogans, some in 
sections inaccessible to motor vehicles. Since 1936, 
the local USES office at Gallup has to a limited 
extent been recruiting and referring these Indians to 
beet field companies, railroad track employment, 
and agricultural jobs. Now, with the United States 
at war, and sons and husbands going into the armed 
forces, the Navajos in ever increasing numbers are 
making themselves generally available for outside 
employment, thus opening a heretofore unused 
source of labor supply. 

Because of the widely scattered population, the 
rough, mountainous terrain and lack of modern road- 
ways, Gallup’s recruitment problems were unique. 
From headquarters of the reservation at Window 
Rock, Arizona, come regularly scheduled short-wave 
broadcasts in the Navajo language. They are re- 
ceived at all trading posts and at the 21 district head- 
quarters. Whenever the USES undertakes special 
recruiting, information concerning it—the job order, 
instructions pertaining to hiring points, transporta- 
tion, and like factors—is included in these broadcasts, 
and from there it is passed on by word of mouth to 
individual Navajos all over the reservation. 


Navajo religious gatherings bring together great 
numbers of Indians from all parts of the reservation. 
Now among the recruitment personnel of the Gallup 
local office is a young, well-trained Navajo who is an 
able speaker, and who often uses the public address 
system, provided for their ceremonial gatherings, to 
get his USES messages across to large numbers of 
people. Work opportunities are announced and Nava- 
jos are encouraged to investigate them in the local 
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USES office. However, when immediacy marks the 
demand for large numbers of workers, the recruiter 
may spend several days and nights in the wild, moun- 
tainous sections of the reservation, going from hogan 
to hogan in his quest for workers. Direct recruiting 
sometimes presents unusual difficulties. As a rule, 
the Navajo does not build a permanent home, and 
may quite whimsically and unexpectedly move to 
another part of the reservation. A recruiter might 
ride 20 miles on horseback over rugged trails only to 
find the worker he is seeking has moved his family but 
three days ago to another canyon spot some 60 miles 
distant. 

Then, too, problems of transportation from the 
reservation to place of employment may be frequently 
encountered. Trucks and buses usually must be 
chartered to transport the Indians to and from the 
reservation. Problems may also arise under Stabili- 
zation Program rulings, since the Navajo changes his 
name frequently and without compulsion and he will 
usually have papers to prove any one of several 
identities. 

Despite these drawbacks, during the first 11 months 
of 1943, the Gallup office through inter-regional 
clearance orders sent approximately 3,000 Navajos 
to sheep-herding jobs in Colorado and Wyoming and 
to railroad jobs with such carriers as the Sante Fe, 
Union Pacific, and Denver & Rio Grande railroads.— 
O. O. Scott, Manager, USES Gallup, N. M. 


kk * 


On December 3, 1943, a representative of the 
American Zinc Co. accompanied me to the Tesuque 
Pueblo, N. Mex., to consult with the Governor of the 
Pueblo on the subject of recruiting Indians for war- 
time jobs. The Governor was very cooperative. He 
invited us to attend a council meeting that night, 
when we would be permitted to explain our mission. 
This was an honor as it is not often that outsiders are 
permitted to enter the underground council room. 
The ceiling was a mere 6 feet high and we had to 
stoop to enter the low doorway. Bonnets, guns, cere- 
monial suits hung from the ceiling. A fireplace and 
one candle were the only light. 

After council proceedings lasting about 15 minutes 
an Indian informed us that we now had the floor to 
state our request. Introducing the employer repre- 
sentative, I asked the Indians’ cooperation in helping 
us to get some needed workers. I expressed gratitude 
for past consideration and present courtesies. The 
employer representative then explained job require- 
ments and other pertinent details and for some 20 
minutes answered questions. Occasionally council 
members conferred in their native tongue and after a 
considerable lapse we were told that we must go and 
return the next afternoon at 2 o’clock for their de- 
cision. This we did. 

We were met by the Governor who shook our hands 
and again led us into the Council Chamber. There 
we found our recruits—17 boys and men whose ages 
ranged from 18 to 35. A council member had been 
selected by the Governor to accompany the men to 
the place of employment and to assure that living 
facilities were satisfactory. 

Our final arrangements were that the Indians would 
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leave for their new jobs on Sunday, December 5, at 
3 o’clock. When we returned to the Pueblo at that 
time, we found the men all packed and ready to go. 
Dressed in full ceremonial regalia the Governor and 
his council were lined up against the sunny side of the 
building, and as we drove past with the boys, they 
waved them good-bye and wished them good luck! 
This was no ordinary occasion: this was a break with 
tradition. 

The result of this recruitment was very satisfactory. 
Little or no effort was required on the part of the 
USES; the Pueblo Governor and his council took 
full charge and turned the recruits over to us when all 
was in readiness. We were assured by the Governor 
that if the working conditions were satisfactory, and 
the treatment of the men beyond reproach, we would 
be welcome to return in another month for another 
15 men.—Morris Wycorr, Manager, USES, Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. 


Team work, coupled with individu- 
REGION XI _ al initiative, careful planning, and 

full understanding of the labor mar- 
ket has made Region XI unusually successful in both 
its intra- and inter-regional recruitment programs. 
Embracing as it does far-flung areas in the States of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and Montana, 
the WMC in Region XI has had to cope with a large 
number of varied and difficult problems, many of 
which have been aggravated by the difficult topog- 
raphy of the region and its vast distances. 

No single device has been responsible for the re- 
gion’s success. Rather it has been a combination of 
devices, some of which were developed in the region 
and some of which were drawn from other regions 
and even from other organizations. However, it is 
possible to emphasize some of the factors which have 
contributed to the effectiveness of the intra- and 
inter-regional programs. Undoubtedly the key to the 
program has been the free interchange of labor on 
the basis of classification. Thus if one area has a 
shortage of coal miners and surplus of bricklayers, 
while a second has a surplus of coal miners and a 
shortage of bricklayers, an exchange is arranged to 
the benefit and satisfaction of both areas. 

Such a program has called for an abundance of 
accurate, concise labor market information. The 
regional office’s Program Planning Division, which 
is located in Denver, has been diligent in preparing 
such informational material in the various States and 
in issuing it in short, explicit narrative form. Region 
XI has held to the theory that a well-informed per- 
sonnel was a prime requisite for an effective program. 

That neither the regional office as an organization 
nor any of its individual representatives are police- 
men has been instilled in field supervisors. As a 
result, those on the actual operating levels within the 
States look confidently to their regional officers as 
advisors and dispensers of needed information. The 
free interchange of information and ideas that has 
resulted from this attitude has gone far toward stimu- 
lating teamwork and enthusiasm. 

The region has been very successful in conducting 
so-called “intensive recruitment campaigns.” At 
times as many as five special campaigns have been 
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conducted concurrently in asingle State. Wherespecial 
recruiters go into a State they are in a position to 
offer jobs on a local, State, intra- or inter-regional 
basis. A labor demand chart, which lists available 
jobs by classifications and local offices, is used to pro- 
vide the widest possible range for every applicant for 
employment. In the event an applicant is interested 
in a job at a particular location or at several locations, 
those local offices are queried by a telegram which 
sets forth the applicant’s age, marital status, draft 
classification, union affiliation, housing requirements, 
transportation need, and experience. 


When a special recruitment is conducted in the 
field, the recruiting board is usually made up of a 
representative of the regional office, the supervisor of 
the territory, the local office manager, and represent- 
atives of the United States Civil Service Commission 
and the Railroad Retirement Board. An itinerary is 
drawn up, and the Informational Division prepares 
the way with kits containing newspaper and radio 
releases as well as pamphlets and other special 
material. All of the releases are written from a local 
point of view and are released through the local office 
manager in the particular community. It has been 
found effective to have a representative of the Infor- 
mational Division precede the recruiters to insure 
adequate coverage and act as an advance agent in 
setting up the local office, etc. The recruiters usually 
work from one to two days in a given community, 
starting in at the local office customary opening hour, 
and remaining in the office until 9 p. m. to accommo- 
date persons who cannot come during the day. 


Persons visiting the local office during the special 
recruitment are carefully screened. About 50 percent 
of those who visit the board are already employed in 
essential industry. Here is one place where an im- 
portant morale-building job has been done as the 
recruiting boards have found that about 25 percent of 
these persons did not appreciate the essentiality of 
their jobs nor tie their work in with the war effort. 


Through these special recruitments, WMC in 
Region XI has come to the conclusion that a free 
exchange of labor between surplus and shortage areas 
has worked to the benefit of both areas where the 
movements are on a Classification basis. When one 
area assists another, the one benefited usually has an 
early opportunity to reciprocate. And they do.— 
Joun R. McCusker, Regional Director. 


On the West Coast, where some of 
REGION XII the Nation’s most critical war pro- 

duction centers are located, the 
clearance division is one of the most active and im- 
portant functions of the WMC. We estimate that, 
since Pearl Harbor, more than one million workers 
have been recruited through the national clearance 
procedure from other regions and from within labor 
surplus areas in Region XII for western war plants. 


In wartime, particularly, when the five western 
States are in critical need of workers, inter-regional 
recruitment has been one of the greatest aids to mobili- 
zation of workers for our war plants. Since war was 
declared, more than 800,000 men and women have 
been supplied through inter-regional recruitment 
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activities. Our clearance division estimates that 
another 250,000 have been mobilized within our own 
region from communities where no labor shortage 
exists. 

Records in the regional clearance office show 
that this recruitment and transfer service has been 
extended to every single employer on the Pacific 
Coast engaged in prosecuting war contracts, or 
doing business in essential industry. At the same 
time, governmental organizations such as the War 
Shipping Administration, the Army and Navy in- 
stallations and others have been served and supplied 
with much needed workers. 


Indicative of the volume of orders received by 
our regional clearance office is the following example: 
During the last six months of 1943, 147 new orders 
calling for 42,828 workers were processed for intra- 
and inter-regional recruitment by the regional office. 
These orders were all qualified as meeting WMC 
requirements. We estimate also that during the 
same period, more than 200 additional orders calling 
for 50,000 workers were authorized and extended for 
inter- and intra-State recruitment by the State clear- 
ance organizations in the five western States. 


Even with the sanctions of USES Operations 
Bulletin No. C-18, issued just prior to the turn of 
the fiscal year on July 1, 1943, which was designed 
(1) to reduce the number of orders in clearance, (2) 
to eliminate paper clearance, and (3) to encourage 
and accomplish a more effective mobilization and 
utilization of local labor, the’ volume of work of the 
clearance division in Region XII continued at a 
high level. 


Thus, as of July 1, 1943, Region XIT had in “‘author- 
ized clearance,” inter- and intra-regionally, approxi- 
mately 167 orders calling for about 193,000 workers, 
exclusive of orders clearing in inter- and intra-State 
transactions. Since the transfer of inter-State clear- 
ance responsibility to the regional office and the 
intensification of activity of each order submitted, 
received and accepted or rejected, the current work 
of the clearance operation has increased. 


In addition to filling employers’ orders, arranging 
recruiting itineraries, writing advertising and con- 
ferring with employers, the Clearance Division here 
in Region XII spends a great deal of effort in placing 
highly skilled workers in all sections of the Nation. 
Determinations are made as to where the skills may 
best be employed in the war effort. Many of these 
workers are returning war veterans who are placed 
by WMC’s clearance division. 


Highly skilled workers have been recruited both 
from within this region and from the rest of the Nation 
for important jobs in Alaska, Hawaii, South America, 
Arabia, and other sections of the globe. 


The showing made so far in the movement of the 
large volume of workers to West Coast war plants 
could not have been accomplished without the full 
and whole-hearted work of the clearance staff 
throughout the country and by the participation and 
cooperation of employers’ representatives and labor 
organizations who have worked with it.—WILLIAM 
K. Hopkins, Regional Director. 
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WAR JOBS BUILD UP SOCIAL INSURANCE RIGHTS 


Greater Stakes 
In OASI 


AMERICAN WORKERS and their families have a 
much greater stake in the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance system because of wartime employ- 
ment opportunities. Millions of people are now 
working for private firms in business and industry 
for the first time and are building up rights to monthly 
retirement payments or to survivors’ insurance pay- 
ments for their families. Other millions are building 
up rights to larger payments because of steadier work 
and higher wages than in preceding years. At the 
close of the war many people over 65 will be able to 
claim old-age payments if they wish to retire or are 
unable to continue to work. 

Gains in Covered Employment.—Federal old-age and 
survivors’ insurance has registered immense gains in 
membership since the beginning of the war—a fact 
which will not surprise United States Employment 
Service personnel. It was they who helped recruit 
the manpower for war and other essential jobs in 
private industry. Workers in such jobs gain mem- 
bership in the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system. 

The number of accounts set up under this insurance 
program totaled nearly 72,500,000 by June 30, 
1943. This represents an estimated 66.4 million 
living account number holders. Perhaps more sig- 
nificant is the number of employees who have re- 
ceived wages which count toward insurance benefits 
and which have been recorded in their social security 
accounts. In 1940, the number was 35,000,000. 
By 1943, it had risen to more than 60,000,000. 

Gains in Beneficiaries —The number of people receiv- 
ing monthly benefits increased from 245,000 in 
1940 to 697,000 in August 1943. Retired workers 
make up the bulk of those getting monthly insurance 
checks. The number of survivor beneficiaries has 
also risen steadily, however, and by August 1943 
they represented more than 45 percent of all bene- 
ficiaries. 

Youth and Women at Work.—No one is better familiar 
with the march of young workers and women into 
wartime jobs than the Employment Service per- 
sonnel. The statistical picture of this great movement 
as reflected in the old-age and survivors insurance 
program looks as follows: During the 12-month 
period ending June 1943, some 3 million boys and 
girls under 18 obtained social security cards, an 
increase of 50.2 percent over the preceding 12-month 
period. More than 3% million women over 18 
secured social security cards in the year ending June 
30, 1943, an increase of 44.2 percent over the pre- 
ceding year. 

Oldsters in the Labor Market.—During the 12-month 
period ending June 30, 1943, about 181,000 men and 
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women 65 and over applied for social security account 
cards, indicating that they were taking covered jobs 
for the first time. 

Meanwhile, the war has arrested the rate of retire- 
ment. Many persons 65 and over who were eligible 
under the system to retire and claim benefits decided 
to stay on the job; these numbered some 600,000 in 
August 1943. Still other workers who had already 
retired and had been receiving benefits decided to 
return to work even though it meant their benefits 
would be suspended; these numbered 50,000. 

Many thousands of workers will be 65—the age at 
which retirement benefits are payable—before the 
war is ended. Under competition with younger 
workers for peacetime jobs, many of these older men 
and women may have to retire from regular work after 
the war. Others may elect to do so, particularly if 
their social security benefits, added to their own 
savings, will assure them enough to live on. 

USES Help Wanted—Employment Service personnel 
may be of real service to many of these older workers. 
Those over 65 who cannot be placed in peacetime 
jobs should be reminded that they may be elegible for 
old-age insurance benefits. They should be directed 
to the nearest Social Security Board office for further 
information. 

Informing widows of workers who had been em- 
ployed in covered jobs of possible survivors’ insurance 
benefits is another way in which Employment Service 
personnel can help. Various spot checks indicate 
that many people do not know about -the survivors, 
benefits available under the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program. These benefits are payable to 
widows, children, or dependent parents of the deceased 
worker if he was insured under the system and if they 
meet certain qualifying conditions. 

Widows who seek jobs through Employment Service 
offices, particularly when it is known that they have 
young children, should be queried as to whether they 
know if they are entitled to survivors’ insurance pay- 
ments. A widow without young children is not eligi- 
ble for monthly payments, even though her husband 
was insured under the program, unless or until she is 
65 years old. Widows with children under 18 may 


_be entitled to benefits, however, regardless of their age. 


While a widow may not receive monthly benefits if 
she works in covered employment, her children may 
still be entitled to monthly payments. 

Identifying possible beneficiaries and directing them 
to the nearest office of the Board will be of service 
both to those individuals who are entitled to bene- 
fits and to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance which administers the program. Benefit 
payments can be made retroactive only three months * 
beyond the date a claim is filed, so it is important 
that all individuals entitled to payments claim them 
promptly. It is not possible for the Bureau itself to 
locate all persons who may be eligible for benefits. 
War conditions have reduced the sources of informa- 
tion through which it can learn of potential benefi- 
ciaries. Prior to the war, the Bureau received auto- 

(Continued on p. 16) 
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REHABILITATION OF THE CIVILIAN WAR-DISABLED 


A Broadened 
Program 


. . By MICHAEL J. SHORTLEY 


Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Agency 


THE OFFICE OF Vocational Rehabilitation has 
been created within the Federal Security Agency to 
administer the expanded program of rehabilitation 
services authorized by the 1943 amendments to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920. Giving 
impetus to this expanded program is the remarkable 
record of accomplishment of handicapped workers 
in the war effort, and the expected increased need 
for rehabilitation services which is sure to exist in the 
post-war period. 

It is important that the handicapped worker dis- 
cover a suitable type of work and that he be prepared 
for employment if he is to be utilized effectively in 
industry. This is particularly true of the present 
remaining reserve of handicapped persons, which 
consists largely of the more seriously disabled now 
that so many handicapped persons have found 
recognition in the Nation’s labor force. For them 
a number of preparatory services are necessary before 
they can be employed. 


The rehabilitation services defined by the Voca- 


tional Rehabilitation Amendments of 1943 include ‘ 


‘‘any services necessary to render a disabled indi- 
vidual fit to engage in a remunerative occupation.” 
This broadens the range of services for which Federal 
funds can be matched. They now include physical 
restoration, hospitalization, physical and occupa- 
tional therapy, prosthetic appliances, vocational 
guidance and training, and maintenance during 
such training. Under liberalized fiscal provisions, 
the previous limitation of 3% million dollars to be 
appropriated annually by the Federal Government 
for matching purposes has been removed. Payments 
to the States are now based on need and the amount 
of State funds available for matching rather than on 
the basis of population as provided by the original 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920. The Fed- 
eral Government now assumes the entire cost of 
administration of the State programs and one-half 
the cost of medical examinations, surgical and thera- 
peutic treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic appli- 
ances, rehabilitation training, transportation, occupa- 
tional tools and licenses, and maintenance. In the 
case of the war-disabled civilian, the Federal Govern- 
ment assumes the entire cost of rehabilitation. 


Under the amended program, rehabilitation will 
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now be available to a greater variety of disabled indi- 
viduals, including war-disabled civilians, defined as 
members of the Aircraft Warning Service, the Civil 
Air Patrol, the United States Citizens Defense Corps, 
or as an officer or member of the crew of a vessel owned 
or chartered by the Maritime Commission or the War 
Shipping Administration. In addition, it makes re- 
habilitation services available to civilians injured in 
war production plants and to veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities, who are not eligible for 
rehabilitation under the program administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration which operates exclu- 
sively for men with service-connected disabilities. As 
far as type of disability is concerned, the amended 
Act now makes rehabilitation available to mentally 
as well as physically disabled persons. And, for the 
first time, provision has been made for the rehabili- 
tation of the blind. 

Until amended, the rehabilitation program did not 
provide for matching of Federal funds for physical 
restoration, although frequently a relatively simple 
surgical operation would materially decrease the 
physical handicap or even remove or fully compensate 
for it. The amended law makes Federal money 
available for this purpose. 

The basic condition to the certification of Federal 
funds is a State Plan approved as meeting Federal 
requirements under the act. The State Plan must 
designate the State Board of Vocational Education 
as the sole agency for the administration, supervision, 
and control of the plan, except that an agency for the’ 
blind, so authorized by the State law, shall administer 
that part of the plan specifically affecting the blind. 

The actual case work continues to be a local respon- 
sibility, with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
providing technical consultant services to the States 
in the various specialized fields of work. Adminis- 
trative responsibility of the headquarters office also 
includes the certification of funds to the individual 
States, the establishment of standards of performance, 
and the issuance of regulations governing the con- 
ditions under which the Federal funds will be 
available. 

One of the specific provisions of the regulations 
issued pursuant to the amended Act provides for 
locally appointed technical committees in the field of 
vocational guidance, employment, and placement. 
Such committees are intended to provide means for 
interchange of experience and the development of 
better understanding between the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the State Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service. The regulation also calls for working 
agreements between the two agencies. 

The Federal Security Agency and the War Man- 
power Commission are cooperating closely at the 
Federal level in working out plans and agreements 
which can be sponsored jointly to their respective 
constituent agencies in the field for the most effective 
performance in related rehabilitation-placement ac- 
tivities. (This will be the subject of an article in the 
Manpower Review as soon as current plans between 
the two agencies are completed.) 
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A complete cycle of vocational rehabilitation com- 
prises nine integral factors, all of which will operate 
to restore the individual’s working and earning 
capacities. Except where indicated, Federal re- 
imbursement is not conditioned on the establish- 
ment of financial need. The nine factors are: 


1. Location of Persons in Need of Rehabilitation.— 
It is important to locate such cases as soon as pos- 
sible in order to minimize the disorganizing effects 
resulting from mental and emotional conflicts. 
Having some assurance that a life of dependency 
may not be theirs, such individuals can look to the 
future with some hope. The cooperation of all 
private and public health and welfare agencies is 
necessary in coordinating all steps looking to the 
successful completion of the process of rehabilitation. 


2. Physical and Vocational Diagnosis—As a_ basis 
for determining the individual’s total needs, a medical 
diagnosis is required to establish the general health 
and medical history of the individual, including 
mental, organic, and functional conditions. The 
medical diagnosis and prognosis indicate the type 
and amount of medical or surgical care, and will be 
taken into consideration together with the vocational 
diagnosis. The latter will consist of an analysis 
of the individual’s education, experience, interests, 
and aptitudes, as well as environmental and personal- 
ity factors. 


3. Medical, Surgical, and Prosthetic Services.—Medical 
and surgical services must be closely coordinated 
with vocational guidance, training or other services 
required in the individual case. Type of training 
and work tolerance must be determined jointly by 
the physician or surgeon and the guidance and 
training specialist. Many individuals may need 
only a prosthetic appliance and guidance before they 
can return to their previous employment; such ap- 
pliances must be adapted to the occupational needs 
of the individual. With the exception of war- 
disabled civilians, financial need must be established 
in the individual case before Federal reimbursement 
for the cost of these services is made. 


4. Physical and Occupational Therapy and Psychiatric 
Services—In many cases, the functions of impaired 
limbs will have to be restored before the individual 
can undertake vocational training or employment. 
Therapeutic services must be closely integrated with 
other preparatory services. Physically handicapped 
individuals whose minds have been distorted by the 
effects of their wounds or other cause and mentally 
disabled individuals will require psychiatric care in 
addition to other services. Where such therapeutic 
and psychiatric services are parts of the medical 
or surgical treatments being rendered, financial need 
must be established before Federal reimbursement 
can be made. 


5. Vocational Guidance——Most handicapped _indi- 
viduals will be in need of guidance in selecting suita- 
ble fields of work. Guidance must be provided to 
determine the occupational capacities of the individ- 
ual in relation to the occupational demands of the 
community, as indicated periodically by the WMC. 
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6. Vocational Training —Those disabled persons 
whose impairments have incapacitated them for their 
normal occupations, or who have never had voca- 
tional experience, or whose skills have become obso- 
lete due to changing industrial needs, will require 
vocational training. The success of this phase of the 
rehabilitation process will depend in large part on the 
degree to which the other services are closely coordi- 
nated with it. Specific training programs will have 
to be geared to the needs of disabled individuals as 
well as the labor needs of the community. Arrange- 
ments are under way with the WMC to make avail- 
able occupational demand data which will guide the 
State Vocational Rehabilitation Services in schedul- 
ing training programs. 

7. Financial Assistance.—Because of the fact that dis- 
ablement comes more frequently to persons in the 
lower income groups, many handicapped persons 
will be in need of financial assistance to support them- 
selves while they are undergoing training. The lack 
of such aid may jeopardize an otherwise promising 
rehabilitation plan, especially where the individual 
program may be extended over a period of months. 
However, Federal reimbursement for the cost of 
maintenance during training is conditional on the 
establishment of need in the individual case. 


8. Placement in Employment—Upon completion of 
preparation, the individual must be placed in employ- 
ment in accordance with his physical condition, quali- 
fications, and temperament. Such placements will 
be effected to safeguard handicapped workers and to 
assure proper utilization of skills. Cooperative agree- 
ments are being worked out between th WMC and 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation at the Federal 
level, looking to the development of closer coopera- 
tion at the local level. 


9. Follow-up on Performance in Employment.—Follow- 
up will be necessary to determine the extent to which 
the handicapped worker was properly placed. Ad- 
justments may be found necessary; a prosthetic ap- 
pliance may require adjustment; the individual may 
need supplementary training; or he may need some 
special assistance in adjusting himself to working with 
others. 


This, in brief, is the framework within which re- 
habilitation services to the Nation’s handicapped 


. will be administered. Its implications are broad; the 


problems to be handled are numerous, but not in- 
surmountable. The need for cooperation with other 
related fields of interest is obviously important if 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is to achieve 
its twofold objective of serving the needs of the 
handicapped now and in the future, and promoting 
present-day utilization of handicapped workers in the 
interest of maintaining a necessary supply of man- 
power for wartime production. With the coopera- 
tion of all concerned, the growing rehabilitation and 
placement problems of the future need not appall us; 
they can be overcome not only to the advantage of 
the individual handicapped person, but to the ad- 
vantage of the Nation as a whole. The machinery 
is there; it is merely a matter of working together to 
make it go. 
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matically “‘notices of death”’ from State or municipal 
authorities. This made possible a check on whether 
survivors of the deceased pérsons were entitled’ to 
benefits. Since the discontinuance of this procedure, 
the Bureau must rely on public knowledge of the 
old-age and survivors insurance system and on the 
cooperation of such agencies as the Employment 
Service to inform individuals of their possible right 
to benefits. 

Tool for Employment Service.—The Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance is developing a tool which 
may be of considerable interest to Employment Serv- 
ice personnel. It is called “‘continuous work history 
sample.”’ It consists of a series of tabulations which 
show the long-term employment patterns of workers. 

One continuous work history sample (1937-1941) 
shows, for example, that large numbers of American 
workers do not stay put on their jobs. Many workers 
attach themselves to the labor force seasonally or 
only on special occasions. Even the group of wage 
earners who, it might be supposed, are the backbone 
of the working population move about considerably 
in and out of covered employment. 


This great movement in and out of covered em- 
ployment has been explained by such factors as mar- 
riage or maternity disability, going into business for 
one’s self, and shifts of privately employed wage 
earners into Government jobs. 

As the “‘continuous work history” is improved, the 
employment officer will have, for the first time, 
“employment tables” very similar to the “‘mortailty 
tables” developed by insurance companies. 

Next Fob Ahead.—The major shortcoming in the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance program is 
that it does not include some 20 million workers— 
chiefly farm and household employees, those employed 
by nonprofit and public organizations, and the self- 
employed. The Social Security Board has recom- 
mended extension of coverage to all persons who 
work for a living. Extension of coverage also has 
been proposed by the President, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the American Federation of 
Labor, Congress of Industrial Organizations, and a 
number of civic and professional groups. Bills de- 
signed to strengthen the entire social security program 
have been introduced during every session of Con- 
gress since 1940. 








(Continued from p. 2) 
don’t get it,’ she said, speaking precisely. ‘Jersey 
doesn’t happen to interest me. I’m looking for a 
war job.’ ” 


What does all this add up to? Simply this: we 
are dealing with people, and people cannot be pushed 
around and fitted into our routines like checkers on a 
checkerboard. They react to being pushed. They 
like to know the whys and wherefores. They expect 
individual attention. And this is not unreasonable 
when, in many cases, we may be determining the 
course of the applicant’s future life. 


It is our job to be courteous and considerate, as 
helpful as possible on individual problems, patient 
and tactful even if the applicant has no patience or 
tact. Above all, the Employment Service staff 
member who deals with the public must be well 
informed on all matters which concern the job future 
of applicants, articulate enough to pass this informa- 
tion on clearly and concisely, and well aware of the 
public relations aspect of his job. 


The USES has become news and magazine “‘copy.” 
It is not always treated as sympathetically and 
favorably as in the excerpts above quoted, but never- 
theless the articles help us see ourselves as others see 
us. Take, for instance “Camp Follower’ in the 
Atlantic Monthly for November 1943. Written by 
Barbara Klaw, a former writer for the OWI who 
many a time had publicly urged people to “apply at 
the nearest USES office,” Miss Klaw decided to 
take her own advice when she accompanied her 
husband to the army camp at “Gladwyn.” In 
substance, here is her experience: 


It was noon and there was only one employee in the 
spacious, well-lighted office. “I want to get some 
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information about defense work,” she said. ‘‘Are 
there any war plants around here?” 

The interviewer handed hera blank. ‘‘Fill this out,” 
he said. ‘‘But are there any defense plants?” she 
insisted. 

“Yes,” he said. “There’s one. If you’ll just fill 
this out.” 

“Could you tell me something about the work?” 

Again his only answer was to shove the blank at her. 

“I'd like to find out something about the work 
available before I fill out an application,” she pleaded. 

‘Lady, just fill out this blank.” 

“But what kind of work? Hours? Openings? Pay?’ 
Even with these specific inquiries, it was impossible to 
puncture his routine. ‘You can sit over there,” he 
said, pointing to a desk. ‘‘Just take this blank, and 
answer the questions, and give it back to me. We'll 
let you know when something turns up.” 

That isn’t all the story, but it’s enough to illustrate 
the point without exaggerating the importance of an 
isolated incident. But can we be sure it is isolated? 
How often and in how many offices could it happen? 
We can not alibi by pointing to staff turn-over, and 
salary levels, and work loads which prevent adequate 
staff training. The basic factor is attitude—a realiza- 
tion of our obligation to the applicants and employers 
who come to our offices, some of them voluntarily 
because they believe we have something of value to 
offer, some involuntarily because of manpower con- 
trols. The attitude can be right whether or not we 
are thoroughly trained technicians or walking ency- 
clopedias of labor. market information. 

It’s not only what we of the USES do, but how we 
do it that will determine whether or not we are big 
enough for our job—a job involving human values, 
human sensibilities, and, in many instances, even the 
hopes and futures of men. 
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